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ABOUT  THE  COMMISSION 


In  May  of  1952  Governor  John  S.  Fine  appointed 
the  Governor’s  Commission  on  Industrial  Race  Relations. 
The  Commission  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
studying  employment  processes  in  Pennsylvania’s  indus- 
tries and  assessing  the  extent  to  which  discriminatory 
practices  affected  the  employment  of  any  racial,  religious, 
ethnic  or  other  minority  group. 

The  Commission  was  further  instructed  to  determine 
on  basis  of  its  findings,  what  educational  material  or  legis- 
lative measures  might  be  warranted  to  promote  fair  em- 
ployment practices. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  14  members  from  all 
sections  of  the  state,  representing  business,  labor  and 
social  and  religious  groups. 

During  its  relatively  short  life  the  Commission  has 
engaged  in  an  extensive  educational  campaign  in  all 
sections  of  the  state  via  radio,  television  and  by  personal 
appearance  of  its  members  before  local  business  clubs  and 
community  organizations. 

Activities  of  the  Commission  are  conducted  by  a full- 
time Executive  Director  and  a small  staff  aided  by  volun- 
tary services  of  persons  interested  in  this  area  of  endeavor. 
Use  is  made  of  established  governmental  organizations  and 
services  wherever  possible. 

ABOUT  THIS  REPORT 

This  report  is  a summary  of  the  first  survey  made  by 
the  Governor’s  Commission.  The  survey  was  conducted  in 
November  and  December  1952  in  44  communities  rep- 
resenting all  sections  of  Pennsylvania. 

Information  was  assembled  and  analyzed  on  hiring 
policies,  job  specifications,  promotional  and  upgrading 
practices,  apprenticeship  training  programs  and.  other  per- 
tinent factors  for  over  1,200  Pennsylvania  establishments 
employing  over  900,000  workers. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  obtain  an 
objective  evaluation  of  the  nature  of  existing  employment 
practices  throughout  the  state.  Since  employment  practices 
are  known  to  vary,  often  within  the  same  establishment  for 
different  occupations  or  classes  of  jobs,  the  survey  was 
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designed  to  measure  employment  practices  primarily  by 
occupational  level,  rather  than  by  industrial  classification. 


The 

Commission 
selected  five 
major  areas 
for  study 


1.  Employment  Practices  by  Occupation 

2.  Discrimination  by  Geographic  Region 

3.  Discrimination  by  Size  of  Firm 

4.  Discrimination  in  Promotion  and 
Apprenticeship 

5.  Liberalization  of  Hiring  Policies 


The  methods  employed  in  the  survey  were  designed 
to  obtain  objective  data  without  the  abrasive  effect  of 
personal  interviews  and  to  present  the  material  in  such 
fashion  as  to  avoid  identification  of  a particular  firm  or 
community.  The  social  objective  which  the  survey  was  de- 
signed to  achieve  could,  it  was  felt,  best  be  achieved  through 
the  presentation  of  statewide  or  regional  data  without 
identifying  or  stigmatizing  individual  components. 


The  selection  of  a relatively  large  number  of  firms  to 
be  surveyed  (over  1,200)  was  considered  more  desirable 
than  the  selection  of  a smaller  number,  representing  a 
statistical  cross-section  of  firms  by  industry,  size  or  area. 
This  method,  it  was  believed,  would  permit  a down-to-earth 
analysis  of  employment  practices  in  a large  number  of 
firms  in  a large  number  of  communities;  otherwise  evalu- 
ation of  general  community  situations  could  be  over-bal- 
anced by  the  practices  of  a few  large  or  outstanding  estab- 
lishments located  in  such  communities. 


In  conducting  the  survey  full  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  wealth  of  information  available  in  the  files  of  the 
local  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service. 
These  data  were  supplemiented  by  interviews  with  per- 
sonnel acquainted  and  dealing  with  hiring  and  promotional 
policies  of  the  firms  surveyed. 
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The  primary  aim  of  this  survey  was  to  point  up 
the  general  extent  and  nature  of  discriminatory  employment 
policies  and  practices  in  order  that  the  relative  scale  and 
significance  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  remedial  meas- 
ures might  be  ascertained  and  evaluated. 

The  extent  and  effects  of  artificial  restrictions  im- 
posed by  discrimination  are  of  general  concern  to  all  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania,  as  exemplified  by  the  following 
paragraphs  which  are  a part  of  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Ordinance  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania : 

“Job  discrimination  . . . unjustly  condemns  large 
groups  of  inhabitants  ...  to  depressed  living  conditions 
which  breed  crime  and  vice,  juvenile  delinquency  and  dis- 
ease . . . 

“The  harmful  effects  produced  by  such  job  discrimina- 
tion also  tend  to  reduce  public  revenues  and  to  impose  sub- 
stantial financial  burdens  upon  the  public  for  the  relief 
and  amelioration  of  the  conditions  . . . 

“Experience  . . . has  proved  that  legislation  prohibit- 
ing such  job  discrimination  removes  some  of  the  sources  of 
strife,  poverty,  crime,  and  disease  and  directly  promotes 
public  welfare  and  good  government.” 

In  accordance  with  the  definition  of  the  term  “Minor- 
ity Group”  adopted  for  purposes  of  the  survey,  this  term 
was  restricted  to  “any  component  of  the  population  whose 
members  are  denied  or  limited  in  job  opportunities  as  a 
result  of  local  hiring  practices.” 

The  term  “discrimination”  was  defined  for  survey  pur- 
poses as  “the  refusal  of  an  employer  to  hire,  upgrade  or 
to  use  in  all  classifications  any  group  or  groups  of  available 
qualified  workers  because  of  the  following  nonoccupational 
reasons:  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  citizenship 
(except  where  citizenship  as  a condition  of  employment  is 
required  by  law).” 
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A “discriminatory  establishment”  was  defined  as  “any 
establishment  which  practiced  discrimination  against  any 
minority  group  at  one  or  more  occupational  levels.” 

In  conformance  with  the  above  definitions  many  relig- 
ious and  nationality  minorities  were  not  identified  in  the 
survey  because  no  evidence  of  discrimination  against  their 
members  was  reported. 

Populationwise  the  largest  minority  group  against 
which  discriminatory  employment  practices  were  reported 
was  composed  of  members  of  the  Negro  race.  The  Negro 
populations  in  the  44  localities  surveyed,  represented 
slightly  more  than  7%  of  the  total  population.  For  the 
state  as  a whole  Negroes  constitute  a little  over  6%  of  the 
population. 

A significant  amount  of  discrimination  was  revealed 
with  respect  to  members  of  the  Jewish  faith  and,  in  a rel- 
atively small  number  of  instances,  other  religious  and 
nationality  groups.  No  attempt  was  made  to  tabulate  the 
survey  data  by  individual  minority  group,  because  of  the 
variation  of  the  composition  of  the  minority  grouping  in 
different  communities. 
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Nature  and 
Extent  of 
the  Survey 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  SURVEYED  FIRMS 


• 1,229  firms  were 
studied. 

• They  were  located 
in  44  Pennsylva- 
nia communities 
which  had  80%  of 
the  state’s  popula- 
tion. 

0 Surveyed  firms 

were  engaged 
chiefly  in  manu- 
facturing activi- 
ties, but  trade, 
service  and  other 
major  nonmanu- 


facturing activi- 
ties are  well  rep- 
resented. 

^ Employment  in 
surveyed  firms  to- 
taled almost  900,- 
000  workers. 

^ Two-thirds  of  sur- 
veyed firms  re- 
ported 40,000  po- 
tential hires  with- 
in 60  days. 

0 Twenty-nine  firms’ 
production  was  im- 
peded through  lack 
of  workers. 


More  than  1,200  establishments  located  in  all  sections 
of  Pennsylvania  were  surveyed.  Their  current  employment 
represented  better  than  20  %-  of  total  employment  in  the 
state.  Information  was  obtained  for  all  sizes  of  establish- 
ments in  both  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
activities.  Fifteen  major  manufacturing  and  nine  non- 
manufacturing industry  groups  were  represented.  Specific 
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answers  were  obtained  for  questions  about  the  employment 
practices  of  these  firms  such  as: 

What  does  your  company  do? 

What  are  the  potential  hirings?  {For  expansion  and 
turnover  replacements) 

Estimate  the  number  of  unfilled  jobs  in  this  establish- 
ment. {Rough  estimate,  not  a survey) 

How  do  the  wage  rates  at  the  establishment  compare 
with  those  for  the  same  occupation  in  similar  industries? 

Are  the  hiring  specifications  regarding  experience, 
education,  personal  traits,  etc.,  the  same  for  all  applicants 
for  each  job? 

Is  the  wage  rate  scale  the  same  for  all  workers  doing 
the  same  job?  {Exclusive  of  sex  differentials) 

Does  this  employer  require  nonrealistic  employment 
qualifications  ? 

If  yes,  against  which  groups? 

In  what  occupational  groups? 

On  what  do  you  base  your  belief? 

What  are  the  reasons  for  these  practices? 

Are  apprenticeships  offered  to  minority  group  work- 
ers? Is  there  discrimination  regarding  upgrading  or  pro- 
motion of  workers? 

If  the  answer  to  the  above  is  yes,  against  which 
groups? 

What  are  the  reasons  given  for  denial  of  apprentice- 
ship, promotion  or  upgrading? 

Has  there  been  a change  in  hiring  policy  within  the 
past  five  years? 

If  the  answer  to  the  above  is  yes,  what  in  your  opinion 
are  the  reasons  for  change  in  policy  ? 

What  advantages,  if  any,  occurred  from  this  change 
of  policy? 

Increased  production 

Decrease  in  production  cost 

Reduced  turnover 

More  favorable  community  reaction 

Less  absenteeism 

Other 
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Summary  of 
Principal  Findings 


• Imposition  of  nonoccupational  restrictions  in- 
creased progressively,  being  lowest  at  the  unskilled 
level,  rising  for  semiskilled  and  skilled  levels  and 
reaching  a peak  for  office,  engineering  and  sales 
occupations. 

® Six  out  of  ten  firms  did  not  discriminate  in  any 
way  against  any  minority  group  in  hiring  unskilled 
workers. 

• Nearly  half  of  the  surveyed  establishments  im- 
posed no  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  minori- 
ties in  semiskilled  occupations. 

• Two-thirds  of  the  firms  raised  artificial  barriers 
in  the  hiring  of  workers  at  the  skilled  level. 

• Nine  out  of  ten  surveyed  firms  imposed  non- 
occupational restrictions  in  hirings  for  office,  en- 
gineering and  sales  occupations. 

• Most  of  the  discrimination  was  directed  against 
Negroes  but  significant  evidence  of  restrictions 
against  Jews  and  other  religious  and  nationality 
groups  was  disclosed. 

• Nearly  all  firms  imposing  artificial  restrictions 
on  hiring,  discriminated  against  one  specific  minority 
group. 

• “Tradition”  and  “Company  Policy”  were  most 
often  cited  as  the  principal  reasons  for  discrimina- 
tory practices. 

• Discriminatory  employment  practices  were  more 
extensive  among  establishments  in  the  southwest 
and  central  regions  of  the  state  and  least  in  the 
northeast  region. 
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• Change  in  restrictive  hiring  practices  during  the 
past  five  years  was  limited.  Tight  labor-market 
conditions  and  a decreasing  labor  supply  were  the 
principal  reasons  cited  for  liberalization. 

• One-tenth  of  all  surveyed  firms  were  found  to 
impose  no  nonoccupational  restrictions  in  hiring, 
apprenticing,  upgrading  or  promoting  workers  in 
any  occupational  group;  nine-tenths  were  found 
to  discriminate  in  at  least  one  or  more  of  these  re- 
spects for  one  or  more  occupational  levels. 

• Less  widespread  discrimination  was  disclosed 
among  establishm.ents  in  the  largest  and  smallest 
size  groups.  In  general  the  extent  of  discrimination 
diminished  as  the  size  of  the  establishment  in- 
creased. 

• Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  establishments  classi- 
fied as  discriminatory  imposed  restrictions  in  their 
promotional  and  upgrading  policies. 

• Slightly  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  discrim- 
inatory establishments  which  employed  apprentices 
were  found  to  be  limiting  apprenticeship  opportu- 
nities for  minority  group  workers. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Extent  and 
Nature  of 
Employment 
Discrimination 


CHAPTER  SUMMARY 

Discrimination  By  Occupotion 

• Discrimination  was  found  at  all  occupational  levels. 

• The  greater  the  degree  of  skill  required  for  the  job 
the  greater  was  the  relative  extent  of  discrimination. 

Scope  of  Discriminatory  Hiring  Practices 

• Only  11  percent  of  the  firms  surveyed  were  completely 
free  of  discriminatory  hiring  practices. 

• In  many  firms  discriminatory  practices  were  apparent- 
ly inadvertent. 

Reasons  For  Discrimination 

• Most  frequent  reason  for  discrimination  was  “Tra- 
dition.” 

• Least  frequent  reason  for  discrimination  was  “Alleged 
Need  of  Separate  Facilities.” 

Discrimination  By  Geographic  Region 

• The  Northeast  showed  least  evidence  of  discrimination. 

• The  Southwest  Region  showed  the  most  evidence  of 
discrimination. 

Discrimination  By  Size  of  Establishment 

• Firms  not  discriminating  in  any  respect  were  found 
most  often  in  the  largest  size  group  (over  1,000  workers). 

® In  general,  the  extent  of  discrimination  decreased  as 
the  size  of  firm  increased  (except  for  firms  employing  less 
than  50  workers). 
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DISCRIMINATION  BY  OCCUPATION 


Of  the  more  than  1,200  firms  surveyed,  more  than  700 
made  no  distinction  between  workers  of  minbrity  groups 
and  others  at  the  unskilled  or  entry  levels.  However,  as 
the  skill  requirement  of  the  job  increased  so  did  the  extent 
of  artificial  job  specifications  of  a nonoccupational  nature. 


The  extent  of  discrimination  followed  the  same  general 
trend  in  nonmanufacturing  establishmehts  as  in  manufac- 
turing firms,  but  in  all  occupational  groups  (except  office 
and  sales  jobs)  the  percentage  of  discriminatory  firms  was 
smaller  in  the  manufacturing  groups. 


The  following  chart  shows  for  each  of  the  occupational 
levels  surveyed,  the  percentage  of  firms  discriminating 
in  the  hiring  of  minority  group  workers: 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


UNSKILLED 

SEMISKILLED 

SKILLED 

SUPERVISORY 

OFFICE 

ENGINEERING 

SALES 
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SCOPE  OF  DISCRIMINATORY  HIRING 
PRACTICES 

Of  the  1,229  firms  surveyed,  1,086,  or  89  percent,  were 
found  to  be  discriminating  against  minority  groups  in 
hiring  employes  in  at  least  one  occupational  group,  or  in 
promoting,  upgrading  or  apprenticing  such  workers.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  different  degrees  of  discrimination  and 
the  above  total  includes  firms  in  which  discrimination  is 
directed  against  only  one  minority  group  for  only  one  oc- 
cupational level  as  well  as  firms  which  discriminate  against 
all  groups  at  all  levels. 

Discrimination  in  many  of  the  firms  surveyed  resulted 
from  following  long-established  company  and  community 
policies  rather  than  from  deliberate  efforts  to  exclude  mi- 
norities from  employment. 

Some  of  the  surveyed  firms  discriminated  by  estab- 
lishing or  setting  unrealistic  job  specifications  of  a non- 
occupational  nature  — others,  by  using  a “ratio,”  “quota” 
or  fixed  proportion  of  minority  workers.  In  nearly  every 
instance  the  discrimination  of  an  individual  firm  was  di- 
rected against  a specific  group,  usually  Negroes.  A few 
firms  discriminated  by  employing  only  a “token”  number  of 
minority  workers  and  thereafter  excluded  such  groups. 

REASONS  FOR  DISCRIMINATION 

Of  the  1,086  establishments  classified  as  discriminat- 
ing in  some  respect  against  minorities,  specific  reasons  for 
such  practices  were  reported  for  only  672  firms.  More  than 
one  reason  was  reported  for  some  establishments.  The 
survey  revealed  that  the  two  most  prominent  causes  for  dis- 
crimination are  “Tradition”  and  “Company  Policy,”  fol- 
lowed by  “Alleged  Union  Restrictions.”  Reasons  such  as 
“Alleged  Employe  Reaction,”  “Alleged  Customer  Reaction” 
and  “Alleged  Need  of  Separate  Facilities”  were  numerically 
unimportant. 

DISCRIMINATION  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGION 

Although  all  regions  showed  substantial  evidence  of 
discrimination  against  minority  groups,  significant  varia- 
tions were  found  in  individual  regions. 

The  Northeast  region  exhibited  the  least  evidence  of 
discriminatory  hiring  practices  for  all  but  one  (super- 
visory) of  the  seven  occupational  groups  surveyed.  In 
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ascending  order  the  Southeast,  Northwest,  Central  and 
Southwest  regions  indicated  increasing  evidence  of  dis- 
criminatory hiring  and  promotion  practices. 

In  the  Northeast  and  Southeast  regions,  87  percent 
of  the  establishments  imposed  no  artificial  requirements 
for  unskilled  workers  as  against  an  average  of  62  percent 
for  all  regions.  The  greatest  percentage  of  discrimination 
at  the  unskilled  or  entry  levels  was  found  in  the  Central 
and  Southwest  regions  where  more  than  one-half  of  the 
surveyed  firms  were  found  to  impose  artificial  barriers  by 
their  hiring  policies. 

At  the  higher  skill  levels  discriminatory  practices  be- 
came more  evident  in  the  so-called  white  collar  jobs  such 
as  supervisory,  office,  engineering  and  sales  occupations  in 
all  regions. 

The  percentage  of  establishments  for  which  no  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  was  reported  ranged  from  26% 
in  the  Northeast  to  2%  in  the  Southwest. 

DISCRIMINATION  BY  SIZE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT 


In  general,  the  extent  of  discrimination  decreased  as 
the  size  of  firm  increased.  This  was  true  for  each  successive 
size  group  except  for  establishments  employing  50  or  fewer 
employes.  This  group  (employing  50  or  fewer  workers) 
ranked  second  in  being  free  of  discriminatory  practices  in 
hiring  or  upgrading  workers,  but  even  in  the  two  groups 
which  showed  the  least  amount  of  discrimination,  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  surveyed  plants  were  classified  as  non- 
discriminatory. 

The  following  chart  indicates  for  each  size  group  of 
the  surveyed  establishments  the  percentage  reported  as  im- 
posing nonoccupational  barriers  against  minorities  in  em- 
ployment or  promotional  opportunities. 

ESTABLISHMENT  SIZE 


OVER  1,000  EMPLOYES 

50  OR  LESS  EMPLOYES 
501  TO  999  EMPLOYES 
201  TO  500  EMPLOYES 
101  TO  200  EMPLOYES 

51  TO  100  EMPLOYES 
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CHAPTER  li 


Discrimination 
Promotion  and 
Apprenticeship 


CHAPTER  SUMMARY 


Promotional  Discrimination 

• Of  the  discriminatory  firms  71%  imposed  barriers  to 
promotion  and  upgrading;  26%  did  not;  and  information 
was  not  reported  for  3%. 

• Characteristics  of  this  type  of  discrimination  paralleled 
those  of  the  other  types  reported  upon. 

• Promotional  discrimination  was  greatest  in  the  South- 
west Region,  and  least  in  the  Northeast. 


Apprenticeship  Discrimination 

# Slightly  over  400  firms  of  the  discriminatory  groups 
employed  apprentices.  Of  these  three-fourths  did  not  admit 
minority  workers  to  apprenticeships. 


Reasons  For  Promotional  and  Apprenticeship  Barriers 

• Chief  reasons  cited  in  descending  order  were  “company 
policy,”  “tradition”  and  “alleged  union  restrictions.” 
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PROMOTIONAL  DISCRIMINATION 


Survey  reports  indicated  that  a substantial  number 
of  firms  limit  opportunities  for  promotion  and  upgrading 
to  higher  skill  levels.  This  type  of  discrimination  was  re- 
ported to  be  slightly  less  in  manufacturing  establishments 
than  in  nonmanufacturing  concerns,  the  percentages  being 
reported  at  70%  and  77%  respectively. 


Evidence  of  the  denial  of  promotional  opportunities 
was  reported  in  all  size  groups  with  a pattern  roughly 
similar  to  that  found  for  all  types  of  discrimination. 


Survey  reports  indicated  that  this  type  of  discrimina- 
tion was  unimportant  in  the  Northeast  but  existed  in  size- 
able proportions  in  the  Central,  Northwest  and  South- 
west regions. 


The  following  chart  indicates  by  region  the  percentage 
of  discriminatory  firms  which  withhold  opportunities  from 
minority  workers: 


REGION 


NORTHEAST  | 2% 


SOUTHEAST 


30% 


CENTRAL 


84% 


NORTHWEST 


85% 


SOUTHWEST 


91% 
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APPRENTICESHIP  DISCRIMINATION 

Of  the  firms  classed  as  discriminatory,  401  were 
reported  as  employing  apprentices.  One-fourth  of  these 
admitted  minority  workers  into  apprenticeships;  three- 
fourths  imposed  nonoccupational  requirements  which  re- 
sulted in  the  denial  of  apprenticeship  opportunities. 

Firms  employing  over  500  workers  were  somewhat 
more  liberal  in  this  respect  than  those  of  a smaller  size. 
Minority  workers  had  the  greatest  opportunity  for  appren- 
ticeship, on  a relative  basis,  in  the  Northeast  region,  with 
relatively  little  chance  in  the  Southwest,  Northwest  and 
Central  regions.  In  these  three  regions,  approximately 
9 out  of  10  of  the  firms  surveyed  discriminated  against 
minority  workers  becoming  apprentices. 

The  following  chart  indicates  the  percentage  of  dis- 
criminatory firms  denying  apprenticeships  to  minorities, 
by  region : 


REGION 

NORTHEAST  I 2<>/o 
SOUTHEAST 
SOUTHWEST 
NORTHWESTI 
CENTRAL 


ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  WHICH  EVIDENCE 
OF  DISCRIMINATION  WAS  REPORTED 


ESTABLISHMENT 

SIZE 

No.  OF 
FIRMS 
REPORTED 

1 

APPRENl 
TO  MIF 
OFFERED 

nCESHSPS 

jORITIES 

DENIED 

501  TO  1,000  EMPLOYES 

46 

41% 

59% 

OVER  1,000  EMPLOYES 

65 

34 

66 

101  TO  200  EMPLOYES 

81 

23 

77 

201  TO  500  EMPLOYES 

80 

19 

81 

50  OR  LESS  EMPLOYES 

38 

16 

84 

51  TO  100  EMPLOYES 

91 

15 

85 
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REASONS  FOR  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  PROMOTIONS  AND  APPRENTICESHIPS 


Reasons  cited  for  discriminating  against  minority 
group  workers  in  regard  to  apprenticeship  and  promotional 
opportunities  were  similar  to  those  reported  as  justification 
for  discriminatory  hiring  practices.  However,  “company 
policy”  was  cited  as  the  most  frequent  reason  for  denying 
promotions  and  apprenticeships,  closely  followed  by  “tradi- 
tion,” whereas  in  hiring,  the  order  of  these  two  reasons  was 
reversed.  The  next  most  frequent  reason  given  was  “alleged 
union  restrictions.”  Numerically  unimportant  were  “alleged 
employee  reaction,”  “customer  reaction,”  and  “need  for  sep- 
arate facilities,”  compared  with  any  of  the  three  most  cited 
reasons  noted  above. 


The  following  chart  shows  the  percent  of  all  establish- 
ments reporting  by  reason  for  discrimination: 


REASON  FOR 
DISCRIMINATION 


COMPANY  POLICY 
(LOCAL  AND/OR  | 
NATIONAL) 


63% 


TRADITION 


53% 


ALLEGED  UNION 
RESTRICTIONS 


24% 


ALL  OTHER 
REASONS 


13% 


Note:  Percentage  figures  add  to  more  than  100  because 
several  reasoyis  were  cited  for  some  establishments. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Liberalization 
of  Hiring 
Policies 


CHAPTER  SUMMARY 


Extent  of  Liberalization 

• Seven  percent  of  the  surveyed  firms  liberalized  hiring 
practices  during  the  past  5 years. 

Discriminatory  firms  and  nondiscriminatory  firms 
showed  same  amount  of  liberalization. 


Liberalization  by  Geographic  Region 

• Improvement  was  heavily  concentrated  in  southeast 
region. 


Liberalization  by  Size  of  Establishment 

^ Firms  employing  over  1,000  workers  liberalized  most 
frequently  — 16  percent  improving  compared  to  8 percent 
for  the  next  highest  group  (201  to  500  employes). 


Reason  For  Liberalization 

• “Tight  labor  market”  and  “Negotiations  by  Govern- 
ment Agencies”  were  the  two  most  frequently  cited  reasons 
for  lowering  hiring  barriers. 

Advantages  From  Liberalization 

0 “Better  Community  Relations”  and  “Increased  Pro- 
duction” were  two  most  common  results  of  liberalization. 
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EXTENT  OF  HIRING  POLICY  LIBERALIZATION 


In  more  than  half  of  the  44  communities  surveyed, 
some  improvement  in  the  liberalization  of  hiring  practices 
was  reported.  However,  only  80  establishments,  .represent- 
ing approximately  7 percent  of  the  surveyed  firms  were 
reported  to  have  changed  to  a more  liberal  policy  on  minor- 
ity hirings  within  the  past  5 years. 

Liberalizing  changes  occurred  about  equally  in  man- 
ufacturing and  nonmanufacturing  firms  and  in  establish- 
ments classified  as  discriminatory  and  nondiscriminatory. 

Relaxation  of  hiring  barriers  was  widely  scattered 
among  major  industry  lines  of  both  manufacturing  and 
nonmanufacturing  divisions. 

LIBERALIZATION  OF  HIRING  POLICIES 
BY  REGION 

The  Southeast  Region  far  surpassed  all  other  areas  of 
the  state  in  liberalization.  Of  the  state  total  of  80  firms 
liberalizing,  57  were  located  in  the  southeastern  section. 

In  descending  order,  other  regions  ranked  as  follows: 
Northwest,  Southwest,  Northeast.  Lowest  was  the  Central 
Region  with  no  firms  reported  liberalizing  hiring  policies 
during  the  past  5 years. 

Liberalization  was  at  about  the  same  level  for  discrim- 
inatory and  nondiscriminatory  firm  classifications  on  a 
regional  basis  except  that  the  southeast  area  exhibited 
greater  liberalization  among  firms  classified  as  discrimi- 
natory. 

LIBERALIZATION  OF  HIRING  POLICIES 
BY  SIZE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT 

Hiring  policy  changes  were  reported  most  frequently 
for  firms  employing  over  1,000  workers  and  least  frequent- 
ly for  firms  employing  51  to  100  workers. 

It  is  significant  that  almost  45  percent  of  all  firms 
which  liberalized  hiring  policies  employed  over  500  workers, 
although  these  firms  represented  only  about  25  percent  of 
the  surveyed  establishments. 
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REASONS  FOR  LIBERALIZING 
HIRING  POLICIES 


Tight  labor-market  conditions  and  labor  shortages  con- 
stituted the  main  reasons  for  changing  hiring  practices. 
The  next  most  frequently  given  reason,  “negotiations  by 
government  agencies,”  'was  reported  in  about  one-half 
of  the  areas  surveyed.  Virtually  all  such  negotiations  in- 
volved racial  minorities. 

Efforts  of  community  groups  and  FEP  ordinances  were 
reported  as  reasons  for  liberalization  by  29  and  22  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  69  firms  for  which  reasons  were  given. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  heavy  concentration  of  firms 
reported  as  relaxing  hiring  policies  in  the  Southeast  Region 
has  tended  to  influence  the  statewide  pattern  of  reasons 
for  liberalization.  It  was  apparent  from  regional  informa- 
tion that  “tight  labor-market  conditions”  was  a dominant 
reason  in  all  regions.  Data  on  other  reasons  cited,  however, 
was  too  fragmentary  to  permit  conclusive  findings  for  other 
regions. 

ADVANTAGES  GAINED  FROM  LIBERALIZING 
HIRING  POLICIES 

Information  on  advantages  gained  by  liberalizing  was 
reported  for  54  of  the  80  establishments  which  took  this 
action.  Eor  7 firms,  no  advantage  was  reported.  “Better 
Community  Relations”  and  “Increased  Production”  were 
the  principal  advantages  cited  with  about  equal  frequency, 
and  together  they  represented  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  total  advantages  reported.  No  other  advantages  were 
reported  in  significant  volume. 

In  the  Southeast  Region,  where  most  of  the  policy 
changes  occurred,  “increased  production”  was  the  major  ad- 
vantage gained.  In  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  Regions 
“Better  Community  Relations”  was  the  principal  advantage. 

Larger  establishments  (over  500  workers)  reported 
“Better  Community  Relations”  most  often,  followed  by 
“Increased  Production.”  In  the  smaller  establishments  this 
ranking  was  reversed. 
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Of  the  1,229  establishments  covered  by  the  survey,  803 
■were  reported  to  have  need  for  nearly  40,000  workers  with- 
in the  following  60  days,  both  for  increasing  their  work 
force  and  for  replacement  of  turnover  losses. 

“Discriminatory”  firms  showed  a greater  proportion 
of  establishments  with  potential  hires  than  “nondiscrimina- 
tory”  firms;  (68  percent  and  47  percent,  respectively). 
This  relationship  was  true  in  every  size-of-the-establishment 
grouping. 

Unfilled  job  openings  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  totalling 
20,000,  were  reported  for  379  establishments.  Unfilled  jobs 
were  about  equally  divided  between  manufacturing  and 
nonmanufacturing  industries. 

On  a statewide  basis,  38  percent  of  the  “nondiscrim- 
inatory”  firms  had  unfilled  openings  compared  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  discriminatory  firms.  This  apparent  inconsis- 
tency was  probably  due  to  (1)  the  greater  representation  of 
large  firms  in  the  “nondiscriminatory”  class  and  (2) 
the  dominant  influence  of  the  Southeast  Region  in  relation 
to  the  state  total. 

Slightly  over  one-half  of  the  20,000  unfilled  jobs  were 
reported  in  the  Southeast  Region  although  this  region  had 
only  one-fourth  of  the  surveyed  firms. 

Of  the  more  than  1,200  firms  studied  there  were  only 
29  firms  in  which  production  was  reported  affected  by 
lack  of  certain  types  of  worker.  Of  these  nearly  two-thirds 
were  located  in  the  Southeast  Region. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Uniformity  of 
Specifications 
Comparability 
Wage  Rates 


CHAPTER  SUMMARY 


Uniform  hiring  specifications  prevailed  in  most  of  surveyed 
establishments. 


Wage  rates  in  the  firms  studied  were  equal  to  wage  rates  for 
similar  jobs  in  ather  plants. 

While  uniformity  of  hiring  specifications,  that  is, 
requiring  the  same  educational  experience  and  other  quali- 
fications for  all  job  applicants,  was  reported  for  better 
than  9 out  of  10  of  all  firms  studied,  significant  variations 
were  noted  between  firms  classed  as  “discriminatory”  and 
“nondiscriminatory.”  Of  the  former,  81  firms  (8  percent) 
reported  variation  in  requirements ; of  the  latter,  only  1 
firm  reported  different  requirements  demanded  of  appli- 
cants for  the  same  job. 

Of  those  firms  setting  unequal  job  requirements,  all 
size  groups  above  50  employes  showed  from  7 to  9 percent 
varying  job  requirements.  In  the  smallest  size  group  such 
variation  was  reported  for  only  2 percent  of  the  firms. 

Wage  scales  of  the  firms  studied  were  the  same  for 
all  workers  doing  the  same  job  (exclusive  of  sex  differen- 
tials) almost  without  exception.  Of  the  1,229  firms  sur- 
veyed, only  4 (all  classed  as  “discriminatory”)  paid  dif- 
ferent wage  scales  for  the  same  job. 

Wage  rates  paid  by  the  surveyed  firms  were,  on  the 
average,  about  equal  to  the  wage  rates  for  the  same  jobs  in 
other  plants  in  similar  industries.  Better  than  90%  of 
firms  studied  paid  the  same  or  higher  wage  rates  than  sim- 
ilar firms  not  included  in  the  study. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Regional 
Summaries 
of  Major 
Findings 


CHAPTER  SUMMARY 


The  State’s  five  regions  ranked  as  follows  in  order  of 
percentage  of  establishments  surveyed  that  practiced  dis- 
crimination : 

^ The  Southwest  region  ranked  first  with  98  percent 
of  the  establishments  listed  as  discriminating. 

0 The  Central  region  ranked  second  with  97  percent. 


^ The  Northwest  region  ranked  third  with  81  percent. 

^ The  Southeast  region  ranked  fourth  with  76  percent. 

^ The  Northeast  region  ronked  fifth  with  74  percent. 

Southwest  Region 

In  the  Southwest  region,  580  firms,  in  14  localities  with 
a 1950  population  of  2,487,000  persons,  were  surveyed. 

This  region  ranked  first  in  the  proportion  of  firms  in 
which  discrimination  was  reported.  Almost  one-half  (49 
percent)  of  the  firms  in  this  region  accepted  minority  group 
workers  in  unskilled  jobs.  However,  discrimination  in- 
creased progressively  in  the  higher  skill  levels.  Only  2 
percent  of  the  firms  showed  no  discrimination  in  any  re- 
spect. 
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Virtually  all  of  the  discrimination  in  this  area  was 
found  to  be  directed  primarily  against  Negroes.  However, 
in  less  than  half  of  the  areas  in  this  region,  “quota”  or 
“balance”  systems  were  maintained. 

“Tradition”  was,  by  far,  the  most  frequently  given 
reason  for  discrimination.  The  only  other  significant  reason 
cited  was  “company  policy.” 

There  were  17  firms  in  which  relaxation  of  hiring 
specifications  had  occurred  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
three  most  frequent  reasons  cited  were  “pressure  from 
community  groups,”  “tight  labor  market,”  and  “negotiations 
with  government  agencies.”  The  major  advantage  reported 
was  “improved  community  relations.” 

In  this  region.  Fair  Employment  Practices  ordinances 
had  been  passed  in  three  cities,  and  one  important  industry 
had  been  actively  promoting  anti-discrimination  policies. 

Southeast  Region 

In  this  region,  319  firms  in  fourteen  localities,  with  a 
1950  population  of  4,227,000  persons,  were  surveyed. 

Of  the  five  regions  surveyed,  this  region  ranked  fourth 
in  the  proportion  of  firms  for  which  discrimination  was 
reported. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  establishments  surveyed  were 
free  from  discriminatory  practices,  but  slightly  more  than 
three-fourths  showed  some  degree  of  discrimination  in  hir- 
ing, promoting,  upgrading  or  apprenticing  workers.  As  in 
other  regions,  discrimination  increased  as  the  occupational 
level  rose.  Although  87  percent  of  the  establishments  did 
not  discriminate  against  minorities  for  unskilled  jobs,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  establishments  would  not  accept 
minority  workers  for  office  positions,  four-fifths  would  not 
hire  them  for  engineering  posts,  and  almost  86  percent 
would  not  use  minority  workers  in  their  sales  department. 

Most  of  the  discrimination  in  this  region  was  directed 
against  Negroes,  a group  that  comprised  nearly  11  percent 
of  the  region’s  population. 

“Quota”  or  “balance”  systems  were  reported  in  six  of 
the  14  localities;  but  in  each  locality  the  number  of  firms 
maintaining  such  systems  was  very  small. 

“Company  Policy”  and  “Tradition”  were  the  chief 
reasons  cited  for  discrimination.  However,  the  incidence 
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of  liberalization  of  hiring  policies  was  far  greater  (19  per- 
cent of  the  firms  studied)  in  the  southeast  than  in  other 
regions. 

The  most  prominent  motivating  factor  in  liberalization 
was  “tight  labor-market  conditions.”  This  reasofi  and  “ne- 
gotiations with  government  agencies,”  together  accounted 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  reasons  cited  for  changes  in 
hiring  policies.  “Increased  production”  was  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  the  principal  advantage  of  such  liberalization. 

In  this  region,  one  city  has  passed  a Fair  Employment 
Practice  ordinance  and  in  four  localities  organizations  for 
the  promotion  of  anti-discrimination  programs  were  active. 


Northeast  Region 

In  this  region,  71  firms  in  six  localities,  with  a 1950 
population  of  695,000  persons,  were  surveyed. 

Of  the  five  regions  surveyed,  this  region  showed  a 
smaller  proportion  of  discriminatory  firms  than  any  other 
region. 

In  six  of  the  seven  broad  occupational  groups  studied, 
this  region  ranked  highest  in  the  number  of  firms  free  of 
discriminatory  practices. 

A “quota”  or  “balance”  system  of  employing  minority 
workers  was  found  in  only  one  of  the  six  localities  in  this 
region.  In  this  case  the  group  affected  was  a nationality 
group. 

Only  one  of  the  firms  studied  had  relaxed  hiring  poli- 
cies in  the  last  five  years. 

Although  there  were  no  active  programs  for  promotion 
of  anti-discrimination  policies,  it  was  noted  (in  one  area) 
that  local  unions  exerted  efforts  to  assure  that  minority 
group  members  were  provided  employment  opportunities. 


Central  Region 

In  this  region,  148  firms  in  six  localities,  with  a 1950 
population  of  616,000  persons,  were  surveyed. 

Of  the  five  regions  surveyed,  this  region  ranked  second 
in  the  proportion  of  firms  for  which  discrimination  was 
found. 
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Only  three  percent  of  the  surveyed  firms  in  this  region 
were  found  to  be  free  of  discriminatory  hiring  practices. 

“Company  policy”  far  outranked  in  frequency  all  other 
reasons  reported  for  discrimination,  and  no  liberalization 
of  hiring  practices  was  reported  for  any  of  the  surveyed 
firms. 

In  addition  to  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  only  one  local  organiza- 
tion was  reported  as  actively  promoting  anti-discrimination 
policies. 


Northwest  Region 

In  this  region,  111  firms  in  four  localities,  with  a 1950 
population  of  396,000  persons,  were  surveyed. 

This  region  ranked  third  among  the  State’s  five  regions 
in  the  proportion  of  firms  with  discriminatory  practices. 

Discrimination  in  this  region  was,  in  most  instances, 
against  Negroes,  although  discrimination  was  also  reported 
against  a nationality  group  in  a number  of  cases. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  firms  surveyed  in  this 
region  were  reported  as  not  discriminating  in  filling  un- 
skilled jobs;  slightly  less  than  two-thirds  for  semi-skilled 
jobs;  and  a little  over  one-half  for  skilled  jobs.  For  super- 
visory jobs,  only  one-third  of  the  surveyed  firms  did  not 
discriminate.  This  proportion  dropped  to  one-fourth  for 
office  or  engineering  jobs  and  only  one-fifth  for  sales  posi- 
tions. 

The  proportion  of  discriminatory  firms  which  re- 
stricted upgrading,  promotion  or  apprenticing  of  minority 
workers  was  next  to  the  highest  of  all  the  regions  surveyed. 
The  most  frequent  reason  for  discrimination  was  “company 
policy.” 

Only  five  establishments  had  relaxed  hiring  specifica- 
tions in  the  past  five  years,  with  “improved  community  re- 
lations” cited  as  the  chief  advantage. 

In  this  region  two  cities  have  ordinances  calling  for 
Fair  Employment  Practices. 
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